THE THREATENED HERITAGE
tural criticism is not dogmatic but generously hu-
manitarian, and their faith in the creative strength of
certain individual and communal values separates them
from the more radical political novel of the kind
which Doblin achieved in his Berlin Alexanderplatz.

Strauss is one of the most pleasing narrative talents
of the recent past; coming, like his less decisive con-
temporaries, Emil Gott (1864-1908) and Hermann
Hesse, from the meditative and imaginative region of
the southwest, he has in his thinking and craftsmanship
much of the easy warmth and calm manner of Gott-
fried Keller. His prose is lyrical and careful, and the
scope of his world is impressive; so delightful and
singularly perfect a short story as Der Engelwirt
(1901) or the delicate portrait of Freimd Hein
(1902), and the volume, Hans nnd Crete (1909),
stand next to graver and broader social novels, Der
nackte Mann (1912), Das Riesenspielzeug (1935),
and Lebenstanz (1941), in which he is, perhaps, un-
duly forced in his argumentation and less successful
than in the lighter tales.

Hermann Stehr belongs to a different and more hec-
tic psychological climate; he is the most conspicuous
example of that febrile, even mystical, kind of inspira-
tion which has so often given a puzzling depth to the
form and genius of the German novel. Ever since his
first more naturalistic prose works, he has drawn upon
the visionary strength of his Silesian temperament,
akin, in some respects, to the troubled gravity in the